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oAh!  remember  the  day  that  we  wandered 
O'er  the  hills  of  a  distant  land? 

While  the  gentle  breeze 

Swayed  the  trees, 
cAnd  the  earth  was  sweet  and  grand? 

How  we  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  a  falling  leaf, 
oAnd  the  music  of  the  wild  land's  birds — 

We  hummed  a  song 

qAs  we  strolled  along, 
qA  melody  without  words. 


We  watched  the  sun  as  it  slipped  away. 
The  sky  with  colors  aflame — 

We  vowed  our  love, 

oAnd  the  blue  above 
Sealed  it,  without  a  name. 

Unto  eternity     .     .     .     we  pledged. 
We  put  our  faith  in  God — 

Gb^ow  memories  rest, 

oAnd  He  has  blessed, 
The  hills  o'er  which  we  trod. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 
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Old  Man  Nelson 


py  Leo  Sonderegger 


&t 


.  .  In  which  a  few  minds  a?e 
changed  in  a  peculiar  manner 
by  a  very  strong  weapon. 


^  ROOKED    HORN,    Wyoming,    far    from    the    in- 

L       j  ebriated  solemnity  of  its  usual  Sabbath  morn,  was 

agog.     Its  meagre,  dusty  shacks,  sprayled  about  the 

lackened  scar  of  the  coal  mine  like  people  peering  at  an 

nfortunate  in  a  well,  fairly  pulsated  with  wrath.     Emil 

kelson,  the  old  walrus,  had  gone  the  limit.    For  untold  eons, 

it  seemed  to  the  harrassed  male  citizenry,  Crooked  Horn 

I  ad  sweated  in  the  most  torrid  of  his  rigidly  enforced  perdi- 

ions;  had  sweated  and  sworn  silently,  for  Old  Man  Nel- 

jpn  was  the  paymaster.    When  the  train  came  from  the  city 

Saturday,  it  was  he  who  doled  out  the  week's  wages  as  he 

law  fit.    And  this  week,  not  only  had  the  train  not  arrived 

|n  Saturday,  but  when  it  had  puffed  into  town  Sunday 

norning  bearing  a  tale  of  a  landslide,  the  paymaster  had 

tppropriated  the  pay-roll  and  had  retired  in  fierce  Puritan- 

sm  behind  the  twisted  gray  brush  of  his  mustache.    No  pay 

intil   Monday,   was   the   dictum,   when   he  who   celebrated 

vould  be  immediately  exempted  from  further  contacts  with 

he  company's  pay-roll.     Righteous  indeed  was  the  ire  of 

|.he  townsmen,  though  their  women  chuckled  brazenly  at  the 

:hcught  of  undented  "rolls." 

A  council,  dry  and  sullen,  was  held  in  the  largest  of 
Crooked  Hern's  various  saloons.  War  was  not  declared. 
ft  was  accepted,  as  men  accept  the  heat,  as  one  of  the  estab- 
lished "things."  Men,  rugged  and  gray  with  partially  van- 
quished coal  dust,  champed  their  mustaches  and  thought 
more  than  they  spoke.  Londos,  the  bartender,  a  suave  and 
bily  study  in  black  and  white  rotundity,  served  drinks  on 
the  house.  Inspired  by  contemplation  of  a  custcmerless 
week-end,  he  spoke  violently  in  bad  English  of  domination 
'and  lynching  and  other  things  useless  to  mention,  yet  ef- 
jfective,  in  their  way.  Other  men  spoke.  The  drinks  were 
imeager,  but  they  were  enough  to  stimulate  a  rampant  de- 
Jsire  for  more.  A  desire  for  more  could  certainly  be  satis- 
!fied  only  by  the  extermination  of  Old  Man  Nelson.  Arbi- 
tration was  out  of  the  question,  since  the  old  man's  enforced 
religion  had  too  long  crammed  the  throats  cf  Crooked 
Horn's  population.     So  reasoned  the  council. 

Many  choice  forms  of  extinction  were  suggested  and  dis- 
cussed. Much  theoretical  blood  was  shed,  yet  it  was  finally 
decided  that  fatal  violence  would,  for  the  sake  cf  conveni- 
ence, be  dispensed  with.  There  would  be  the  little  matter 
of  explaining  to  the  company  the  unexpected  absence  of 
their  tried  and  trusted  paymaster.  It  also  seemed  evident 
that  "no  paymaster"  would  mean  delayed  pay,  a  thing  to  be 
contemplated  with  the  utmost  loathing.  To  beat  Old  Man 
Nelson  with  gusto  and  hard,  blunt  objects  seemed  the  only 


satisfactory  means  of  terminating  the  affair.  Thus  was  the 
die  cast.  Under  the  unassuming  guidance  of  the  oily  Lon- 
dos, six  men  were  chosen  to  do  the  deed.  Lanky  brawn  and 
sub-mentality  were  the  deciding  factors.  Each  was  given 
the  benefit  of  an  extra  "straight"  and  much  encouragement 
and  advice.  They  swaggered  out  through  the  door  and  up 
the  long  slope  toward  the  paymaster's  little  cabin. 

When  the  delegates  had  gone,  the  other  men  enjoy- 
ed partial  saturation  at  the  expense  of  Londos, 
beingn  at  the  thought  of  the  pecuniary  influx  soon  to  arrive. 
Then  they  sat  themselves  to  watch  proceedings  about  the 
little  house  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  like  lax  hunters  who 
gather  noisily  at  the  killing.  The  six  chosen  men  labored 
up  the  hill  and  hammered  on  the  door  of  the  little  frame 
house.  No  answer  was  forthcoming.  They  knocked  loud- 
er.    A  zestful,  high-pitched  eld  voice  bit  at  the  silence. 

"Who's  adisturbin'  me  on  the  Sabbath?" 

The  hulkiest  cf  the  six  spoke.     "We  want  you,  Nelson!" 

"Wal,  come  on  in." 

This  was  not  to  their  liking.  They  preferred  the  open. 
Yet  the  old  man's  voice  had  something  of  command,  even 
then.  The  hulkiest  swung  open  the  thin  door.  "We've 
come  to  beat  you  up,  Nelson,  lest  you  give  us  our  money." 

The  old  man  was  seated  behind  a  chair,  his  head  bent 
over  a  huge,  leather-bound  Swedish  Bible,  only  his  frizzled, 
yellow-white  brush  of  hair  visible  above  the  aged  tome.  At 
the  last  speech  he  raised  his  head.  If  ever  gray  eyebrows 
were  beetling,  his  were.  They  fairly  exploded  from  the 
craggy  mass  that  bore  up  under  the  weight  of  his  myriadly 
wrinkled  brow.  His  square,  iron-rimmed  spectacles  seemed 
to  cover  cavernous  of  yellow-green  life,  smouldering.  A 
fiercely  prominent,  meaty  nose  protruded  from  the  wrinkled 
papyrus  that  covered  his  square  cheeks  and  sagged  his  heavy, 
stubbly  gray  jaw.  The  scraggy,  loosely  draped  skin  of  his 
neck  barely  appeared  above  the  gold-edged  pages  of  his 
beloved  Bible.  He  laid  his  hands  on  the  table,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  out-spread  pages.  Small,  semi-transparent,  hav- 
ing that  quality  of  suave  strength  which  characterizes  hands 
that  have  worked  only  with  small  tools,  veined  with  age  yet 
neatly  groomed,  they  lay  flaccidly  on  the  table. 

The  men  stood  in  a  group  at  the  door.  He  who  had 
spoken  lifted  his  foot  to  take  a  step  forward,  threatening- 
ly. The  passive  right  hand  on  the  table  disappeared  in- 
stantly, without  apparent  movement.  Just  as  the  visitor's 
feet  touched  the  floor  again,  the  hand  appeared  from  a 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirteen^ 
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Death  and  a  Song 


What  is  the  measure  of  cour- 
age f  Mr.  Billotte  gives  us  a 
poignant  study  in  psychology. 


'By  William  J.  Billotte 


IT  was  raining  again.  No  one  had  told  Dave  Lawson 
that  it  was  raining  and  Death  Row  was  located  so  that 
an  inmate  was  unable  to  observe  the  weather  conditions. 
But  Dave's  prison  clothing  was  sticky  on  his  body  with  a 
damp  uncomfortable  feeling.  It  had  rained  for  three  days 
now.  He  wondered  if  it  would  rain  tomorrow.  He  laughed 
shortly,  mirthlessly.  What  if  it  did.  It  could  make  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  It  would  take  more  than  a  drizzling  rain 
to  make  him  uncomfortable  tomorrow. 

Dave  walked  over  to  his  cot  and  seated  himself  on  the 
edge  of  it,  studying  the  bars  of  the  cell  door  with  somber 
eyes,  his  head  between  his  hands.  The  reckless,  handsome 
face  had  aged.  His  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had  spent  too 
many  hours  staring  at  bars. 

He  lost  himself  in  retrospection.  His  last  day  on  earth. 
There  were  few  who  would  mourn  him.  Then  he  thought 
of  his  mother.  The  bars  were  blurred  for  an  instant,  and 
then  he  looked  at  the  large  pile  of  letters  that  were  on  a 
table  near  the  cot.  He  shivered.  Something  uncanny 
about  looking  at  letters  that  were  to  be  mailed  for  years 
after  one  was  dead.  He  wondered  if  his  mother  would  ever 
discover  the  clever  little  trick  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
concocted.  He  was  sure  she  wouldn't  be  angry.  She  had 
never  been  angry  with  him. 

Rather  queer  the  way  his  mother  had  always  favored 
,  him  in  preference  to  Tim.  He  had  been  a  constant 
source  of  grief  for  both  Tim  and  his  mother.  Tim  had 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  family  since  his  father's  death. 
But  it  had  always  been  that  way.  Guess  it  was  that  way 
in  all  families.  He  dimly  remembered  the  time  when  he 
had  been  sitting  on  his  mother's  lap  and  she  had  been  sing- 
ing to  him.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  he  had  seen  Tim's 
eyes  fill  with  tears  as  he  quietly  stole  from  the  room.  That 
night  in  bed  he  had  heard  Tim  crying  softly  as  if  irrepara- 
bly wounded.  He  had  tried  to  console  him,  to  say  some- 
thing, but  his  brother's  grief  had  rendered  him  inarticulate. 
Tim  had  sacrificed  everything  to  give  his  mother  a  good 
home,  he  had  done  nothing.  Then  there  was  the  time  when 
Tim  had  gotten  him  out  of  that  gambling  scrape.  After 
he  had  taken  him  home,  Tim  had  lost  his  temper  and  struck 
him.  Mad  with  rage  Dave  had  gone  to  his  room.  His 
mother  had  come  to  his  room  and  sat  on  the  bed  beside 
him.  She  had  drawn  his  head  to  her  shoulder  and  told 
him  how  much  he  resembled  his  father.  Guess  the  old  man 
had  been  around  in  his  day.  But  he  had  known  when  to 
stop. 


Dave  rose  from  the  cot  and  started  to  insert  the  letters 
he  had  written  into  envelopes.  Better  not  put  any  dates 
on  the  letters.  Leave  that  to  Tim.  No  telling  how  long 
his  mother  would  live.  He  could  scarcely  put  the  letters 
into  the  envelopes.  Hope  he  wouldn't  lose  his  nerve  the 
last  minute.  Never  thought  of  that  long  walk  down  the 
corridor  that  he  didn't  break  into  a  cold  sweat. 

He  shuffled  back  to  the  cot  and  assumed  his  former  pos- 
ture. Raining  again.  It  was  a  cold,  dismal  mist  that  dead- 
ened sound  and  seemed  reminiscent  of  funerals.  He  was 
staring  at  the  bars  again.  He  wondered  if  it  would  rain 
tomorrow. 

H5      H5      sfc 

Tim  Lawson  walked  out  of  the  garage,  at  which  he 
was  employed,  into  the  miserable  mist  of  the  evening. 
The  softly  falling  rain  felt  cool  on  his  feverish  forehead. 
He  was  glad  it  was  raining.  He  couldn't  have  borne  a 
pleasant  day.  The  drizzling  rain,  the  gloomy,  sloppy  streets, 
and  the  subdued  pedestrians  were  in  keeping  with  his  mood. 
He  thought  of  Dave,  his  brother.  Dave  had  never  liked 
rainy  days.  It  would  be  easier  for  him  to  leave  the  world 
on  a  day  like  this.  He  was  glad  to  leave  the  garage.  Oh, 
yes,  they  had  been  considerate  of  him.  Too  damned  con- 
siderate. They  had  never  allowed  him  to  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment that  his  brother  was  to  be  electrocuted  tonight. 

He  stopped  at  a  shoe  repair  shop.  The  man  looked  at 
him  queerly  and  wrapped  up  his  shoes  in  a  soft,  subdued 
manner  that  made  Tim  want  to  hit  him.  The  shoemaker's 
voice  was  unbearably  sympathetic.  Oh,  Tim  Lawson  could 
stand  it.  He  didn't  need  everyone  in  town  to  share  his 
grief.  He  slammed  the  door  as  he  went  out.  He  felt  the 
shopkeeper  hurry  to  the  window  so  that  he  might  watch 
him  out  of  sight. 

Once  on  his  way  home  again,  his  mind  slipped  back  into 
the  groove  of  his  brother's  tragedy.  His  shoulders  were 
slumped  forward  and  weariness  glazed  his  eyes.  It  had 
been  a  trying  job,  keeping  the  newspapers  away  from  his 
mother.  He  felt  sure  he  had  been  successful.  It  would 
be  over  soon. 

Tim  thought  of  the  quiet  nights  he  had  spent  at  home 
before  his  brother  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  murder. 
The  long  evenings  he  had  spent  contentedly  smoking  his 
pipe  while  his  mother  sewed.  Tim's  face  cleared  for  a  mo- 
ment as  he  thought  of  her  many  peculiar  little  habits.  The 
manner  in  which  she  bit  off  the  ends  of  the  threads,  with 
apparent  relish.  She  talked  aimlessly  all  the  while  about 
[Turn  to  Page  Fourteen] 
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That  Flirt  in  Blue 


Bolus  J.  Bolus 


A  surprise  story  which  is 
quite  unusual  in  its  pres- 
entation. 


ON  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Sherman  Building  was 
located  the  main  and  only  office  of  Mr.  Gilland, 
and  from  one  of  the  windows  extended  a  small 
lick  sign  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  white:  R.  Gilland — 
liURANCE.  In  spite  of  its  size,  the  sign  was  quite  visible 
fim  a  distance,  due  to  the  bright  lights  surrounding  it.  It 
.\>  possible,  even,  to  see  the  entire  north  side  of  that  build- 
1  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

'IVithin  the  little  office  sat  Opal  Hayes,  quietly  doing  her 

|>k  work.     She  had  been  very  busy  during  the  day — so 

>y,  in  fact,  that  she  was  compelled  to  return  in  the  evening 

complete  her  work.     Roxy  had  been  called  out  early  in 

day  on  business  matters.    It  was  eight  now  and  he  had 

:  yet  returned.     Miss  Hayes  worked  with  speed  and  ac- 

acy.    She  loved  Roxy  and  hoped  to  some  day  marry  him. 

"rem  the  hallway  came  clear  sounds  of  footsteps.     The 

ce  girl  knew  Roxy  and  his  walk;  she  had  been  with  him 

ce  he  first  came  west,  five  years  ago — a  strong,  handsome, 

elligent  young  man  with  high  spirits  and  much  ambition. 

lis  was  not  Roxy!     There  was  something  different,  some- 

ng  more  firm.    Opal  listened  attentively.    No  other  office 

the  fourth  floor  was  open  that  evening.     She  wondered 

o  it  could  be  at  this  time  of  night. 

I  The  office  door  creaked  in  its  usual  rustic  fashion  and 

ve  way  to  the  shapely  form  of  a  beautiful  young  maiden 

ssed  in  blue.    Her  face  radiated  happiness  and  her  short, 

nder  figure  was  harmonized  by  her  smart  wearing  ap- 

prel.     She   strode  to  the   desk  smilingly  presenting  her 

nial  nature. 

Good  evening,"  ventured  the  office  assistant. 
"Good  evening,"  replied  the  nonchalant  brunette.     "Is 
r.  Gilland  in?" 

"No,  he  isn't,"  answered  Miss  Hayes,  her  voice  scorning 
ively,  "and  it  is  doubtful  that  he  will  return  this  evening." 
"I'll  wait  awhile,"  enjoined  the  stranger,  and  immediate- 
seated  herself,  quite  comfortably,  in  an  easy  chair. 
*     *     * 

rHE  entire  afternoon  was  spent  on  business  and  Roxy 
Gilland  knew  that  he  had  earned  a  rest.  Perhaps  Miss 
ayes  would  accompany  him  to  a  movie,  he  thought,  and 
irried  toward  the  office. 

A  few  blocks  from  his  destination  Roxy  noticed  some- 
ing  that  attracted  his  keenest  senses.  From  his  office  win- 
>w  shone  an  effeminate  person  with  blue  outward  appear- 
;ce.  Miss  Hayes  (he  knew  her  well)  was  sitting  beside 
r.    He  wondered  who  this  stranger  was.    Perhaps  a  young 


lady  to  pay  her  premiums!  Or,  better  still,  one  wishing  to 
take  out  a  policy.    He  lengthened  his  strides. 

When  Gilland  opened  the  door  to  his  office  he  beheld  a 
sight  far  more  beautiful,  he  thought,  than  even  the  stars. 
He  knew  of  no  creature,  other  than  the  one  before  him,  who 
so  instilled  him  with  immediate  passion.  He  felt  like  forg- 
ing himself  to  her  and  holding  her  tightly  in  his  sturdy 
arms.  A  doll  in  blue,  was  this  strange  visitor,  and  so  daintily 
was  she  dressed  that  it  seemed  she  was  "made  to  order"  for 
that  especial  uniform  she  was  wearing.  Gilland  held  back 
his  mad  impulse  and,  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  manner,  ad- 
vanced cautiously  toward  the  center  of  the  room. 

"Good  evening,"  he  dared  venture,  and  the  sweet  young 
lady  accompanied  her  nod  with  a  plausible  smile.  Miss 
Hayes,  hiding  her  envious  nature,  arose  to  greet  her  superior 
and  to  present  him  to  the  charming,  but  hated,  newcomer. 

"Miss  Vanderbil,  this  is  my  employer,  Mr.  Gilland." 
Opal  glanced  quickly  at  Roxy,  but  that  man  did  not  wince. 

Miss  Vanderbil  and  Roxy  were  face  to  face — the  lady 
with  sparkling  eyes,  he  with  tense  muscles.  It  was  hard  for 
him  now  to  suppress  that  impulse  of  holding  her  in  his  arms 
embracingly.  That  neat  light  coat,  that  stunning  hat,  those 
dancing  eyes — all  of  the  fairest  blue.  Roxy  seemed  dazed 
but  at  last  he  gathered  courage. 

"Please  come  into  the  next  room,  Miss  Vanderbil,"  he  re- 
uested,  "then  we  may  converse  in  privacy." 

"Surely,"  she  smilingly  replied,  and  immediately  follow- 
ed him  to  the  adjoining  room. 

Miss  Hayes  looked  contempuously  at  them;  then,  with 
a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  reluctantly  left  the  office.  It  is 
true  she  was  offended.  Another  skirt  to  steal  her  employ- 
er's love!  "Well,  she  can  have  him!"  she  though,  as  she 
closed  the  door  with  a  "bang." 

The  next  morning  Opal  had  her  mind  set  on  resigning 
her  position;  she  was  through.  She  would  go  to  Roxy  and 
demand  her  back  salary.  He  and  his  new  friend  could  be 
content  with  themselves.    She  was  through  .... 

With  her  heart  beating  rapidly  Opal  slowly  opened 
the  door  to  the  office.  There  was  no  one  in  sight. 
She  moved  adroitly  to  her  desk  and  slumped  into  a  chair. 
The  watch  on  her  wrist  timed  nine.  Unconsciously  she  re- 
moved her  hat  and  coat  and  seated  herself  ironically  in  her 
adept  secretarial  position.  Lying  before  her,  in  familiar 
form,  was  a  letter  addressed  "Miss  Hayes."  The  words 
[Turn  to  Page  Fifteen] 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


PERHAPS  the  busiest  man  in 
the  university  these  days  is 
Edwin  Van  Ackeren,  senior  in 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Jour- 
nalism. As  editor  of  this  year's 
Blue-Jay,  he  holds  a  job  that  re- 
uires  great  initiative  and  editorial 
ability.  His  antecedents,  however, 
fit  him  for  the  job.  Van  spent  four 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Creighton- 
ian,  serving  as  City  Editor  during 
his  junior  year,  and  Associate  Edi- 
tor during  his  present  one.  Last 
year  he  also  held  the  Associate  Edi- 
tor's desk  on  the  Blue-Jay.  Mr. 
Van  Ackeren  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  various  campus  clubs  and 
organizations.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bluejay  and  has  served  one  year 


as  president  of  that  organization. 
He  is  also  a  charter  member  of 
the  Press  Club,  of  which  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  during  his 
sophomore  year.  Scholarship  and 
leadership  are  the  requisites  for 
membership  in  the  Creighton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Van  was  secre- 
tary of  this  organization  last  year. 
He  is  Assistane  Prefect  of  the  Com- 
merce Sodality  and  was  a  leader  in 
last  year's  Mission  Crusade.  This 
man  was  a  member  of  the  Band  for 
two  years,  and  took  parts  in  the 
Bluejay  Follies  of  twenty-nine  and 
thirty-two.  He  has  also  participat- 
ed in  intramural  basketball.  Van  is  a  member  of 
Delta  Sigma  Pi  fraternity,  and  was  secretary  of 
this   fraternity  last  year. 


Photo  by  Matsuo 


AMONG  the  students  on  the 
L  \.  Creighton  University  campus 
is  James  John  Logan  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  Spotlight  casts 
its  beams  in  the  direction  of  the 
School  of  Dentistry  and  finds  him 
busily  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
molars  and  bicuspids.  Then  it  shifts 
back  ever  the  scholastic  career  of 
Mr.  Logan  and  brings  to  light  a 
record  of  diligent  work  and  good 
scholarship. 

In  applying  himself  to  his  chosen 
profession  Mr.  Logan  has  not  for- 
gotten his  fellow  students  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  He  is  an  out- 
standing participant  in  many  of  the  student  under- 
takings and  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  share 
in  making  whatever  venture  he  happens  to  be  fos- 
tering a  success.  His  popularity  is  manifsted  and 
clearly  evident  by  virtue  of  his  being  selected  as  one 
of  the  princes  in  the  recent  Creighton  Prom. 

Mr.  Logan  took  his  pre-dental  work  at  Seattle, 
Washington.  Coming  to  Creighton  he  immediate- 
ly entered  the  School  of  Dentistry  and  began  to 
make  himself  a  good  cog  in  the  wheel  of  university 


activities.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Xi  Psi  Phi  Dental  fraternity,  at 
Creighton.  His  ability  and  scholas- 
tic aptitude  made  him  eligible  to  a 
membership  in  Alpha  Sigma  Nu, 
which  is  a  national  honorary  frater- 
nity. He  is  also  a  member  of  Alpha 
Chi  Kappa,  entering  that  organi- 
zation when  he  was  a  student  at 
Seattle.  Aside  from  his  fraternity 
affiliations  Mr.  Logan  is  prominent 
in  the  activities  of  the  Odontologi- 
cal  Society  and  he  is  an  ardent  work- 
er in  the  affairs  sponsored  by  the 
Dental  Sodality,  another  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Jim's  efforts  have  not  been  confined  to  scholas- 
tic work  alone.  He  is  a  sterling  figure  in  the  field 
of  athletics.  Prominent  in  intramural  playing  and 
reliable  as  a  varsity  basketball  man  Mr.  Logan 
comes  in  for  a  goodly  share  of  credit  for  the  work 
he  did  in  Creighton  athletics. 

Mr.  Logan  will  get  his  degree  this  spring.  Shad- 
ows extends  congratulations  to  him  for  the  work 
he  has  done  and  predicts  that  he  will  be  a  success 
in  his  chosen  profession. 
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The  oAgnew       There  exists  at  Creightcn  University  a 
Loan   Fund  lean  fund  established  by  the  student  body 

in  memory  of  the  late  Father  Agnew.  Its 
Drimary  object  is  to  help  deserving  students  over  the  finan- 
ial  bogs  which  intersperse  the  pathway  leading  to  a  degree. 
Were  it  not  for  this  fund  many  students  would  find  them- 
selves mired,  unable  to  carry  on  and  terminate  a  successful 
rollege  career.  The  usefulness  of  the  Agnew  Loan  Fund  is 
obvious;  it  is  a  keynote  to  success,  and  a  gateway  to  oppor- 
tunity, an  institution  which  promulgates  and  fosters  the 
welfare  of  needy  students  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  step- 
ping stone  to  an  education. 

The  Lean  Fund  offers  a  two-fold  opportunity  to  students 
of  Creighton  University  in-so-far  as  a  student  may  be  a  con- 
tributor or  he  may  be  a  borrower.  As  a  contributor  the  stu- 
dent has  an  opportunity  to  help  his  fellow  students.  He 
is  by  virtue  of  his  contribution  a  promulgator  of  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  by  his  contribution  the  student  makes  a 
splendid  gesture  which  is  an  indication  of  the  respect  he 
cherishes  in  his  heart  toward  the  deceased  Father  Agnew 
in  whose  memory  the  fund  has  been  established.  As  a  bor- 
rower the  student  is  enabled  to  attain  his  desired  end  in  the 
field  of  education  and  is  thereby  benefitted.  Considering 
him  from  another  angle  it  may  be  assumed  that  even  as  a 
borrower  the  student  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  contributor. 
His  subsequent  repayment  is  accompanied  by  a  rate  of  in- 
terest which  is  automatically  added  to  the  fund  and  hence 
the  student  who  has  borrowed  money  from  that  source  has 
benefitted  himself  and  the  fund  alike.  Students  who  can 
afford  it  should  contribute  freely  to  the  fund,  whereas  stu- 
dents who  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  in  order  to  complete 
their  education  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Agnew  Loan  Fund.  The  Loan  Fund  was 
established  by  the  students  for  students  and  as  such  its 
success  depends  upon  the  contributions  and  utilization 
which  hightfully  and  necessarily  must  spring  from  them- 
selves. It  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily  and  in  this  era 
of  depression  Shadows  pauses  to  congratulate  the  student 
body  for  its  faithfulness  in  responding  with  the  essentials 
necessary  to  the  development  of  such  a  venture.  Organiza- 
tions, too,  as  well  as  individuals  should  lend  their  aid  to  this 
worthy  cause  and  thereby  credit  themselves  ably.  The  re- 
cent success  of  the  Bluejay  Revue  is  a  marked  example  of 
what  organizations  and  student  activities  could  do  for  their 
fellow-students. 

The  Loan  Fund  is  just  in  its  infancy,  however  the  re- 
sults of  its  effectiveness  are  already  in  existence  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  carry  on  and  make  it  an  institution  creditable  to 
the  memory  of  the  esteemed  Father  Agnew  who  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  God  to  education. 


'"Politics   in   the  Twice  now  in  the  course  of  the 

^Board  of  (governors      present  scholastic   year  political 

activities  and  petty  squabbles 
arising  from  the  small  ambitions  and  group  prejudices  of 
seme  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Creighton 
University  Students  Union  have  attained  to  such  dimensions 
that  they  have  found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  Omaha's 
daily  newspapers.  The  first  of  such  affairs  early  in  the  fall 
was  sufficiently  distasteful  to  the  students  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. But  the  occurrence  of  this  last,  the  recent  difficul- 
ties over  the  choosing  of  a  king  for  the  annual  Junior-Senior 
Prom,  has  indicated  to  every  fair-minded  student  at  Creigh- 
ton that  attitudes  and  situations  are  in  existence  among  the 
Board  of  Governors  that  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  change. 

In  any  group  which  selects  its  leaders  through  political 
procedure,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  seme  of  the  cheaper 
varieties  of  political  activity  will  appear.  This,  however, 
is  a  situation  that  may  well  be  tolerated,  and  Creighton 
students  in  the  past  although  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
trends  of  petty  politics  en  the  Board,  have  shown  that  they 
are  willing  to  overlook  any  small  political  activities  pro- 
vided only  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  larger  affairs  of  their 
office,  Board  members  deal  fairly  and  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  students  whom  they  represent. 

But  this  last  demonstration  of  petty  politics  resulting  in 
wide  dissension  on  the  campus  and  in  the  marring  of  the 
chief  undergraduate  social  event  of  the  year  has  taxed  the 
patience  of  the  students  who  have  been  long  suffering  eough 
in  the  past.  The  whole  affair  has  been  a  sorry  one — for  that 
student  who  was  named  king  of  the  prom  and  thus  became 
the  goat  for  the  political  aspirations  of  certain  Beard  mem- 
bers; for  that  student  who  was  forced  into  the  position  of 
one  who  had  been  slighted;  and  for  the  entire  undergradu- 
ate body  which  asked  merely  for  a  just  and  equitable  con- 
duct of  their  Junior-Senior  Prom  and  did  not  receive  it. 

Such  a  situation  as  this  represents  a  blct  on  the  record 
cf  the  Creighton  Students  Union,  and  as  such  has  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  interest  of  every  Creightcn  student.  The 
high  ideals  of  conduct  and  trust  which  have  characterized 
the  relations  of  students  in  every  Jesuit  college  in  the  past 
will  not  permit  any  such  condition  as  this  to  exist  any  longer. 

Student  politics  could,  and  should  be,  a  medium  designed 
and  directed  for  the  proper  and  appropriate  casting  of  the 
various  issues  as  they  arise  and  not  a  "nightmare"  distaste- 
ful to  the  student  body. 

Shadows  hopes  that  this  will  be  the  end.  We  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  unfortunate  affair  will  heed  the  writing 
on  the  wall  and  turn  their  attention  in  the  future  to  the 
wants  and  desires  of  the  students  whom  they  represent. 
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Forgotten  Things 

Snow  that  has  lain  too  long, 

£Men  that  laugh  too  loud, 

Women  that  speak  too  much, 

Heads  that  have  never  bowed: 

These  have  the  touch 

Of  what  you  think 

Is  in  my  song  of  you; 

T$ut,  dear,  one  does  not 

'Desecrate  the  thing 

To  which  one's  heart  is  true. 

Old  snow  found  it  hard  to  die 
So  it  greyed  under  city  soot. 

SMen  who  laugh  so  loud  may  know 
Such  sorrow  they  cannot  cry. 

Women  who  speak  too  much  have  dreams 
oAnd  heights,  perhaps,  that  none  can  touch 

oAnd  heads  of  pride,  as  yet  unbowed,  so  often 
Show  contempt  to  guard  the  sacred  hopes  inside. 

These  are  in  my  song  of  you — 
Forgotten  things  which, 
Like  my  love,  have  only 
This  small  verse  to  consecrate 
Their  loneliness  anew; 
'Dear,  one  does  not  desecrate 
The  thing  to  which 
One's  heart  is  true. 

MARCELLA    CLAIRE    LINDBERG 

T)reams 

Wise  shall  we  be 

If  we  recognize, 

cBefore  the  hours  close; 

That  of  all  we  hold  within  us 

This  is  the  most  sacred: 

oA  margin  strange  and  dim, 
Of  drowsy  receptivity, 
Where,  in  sunset  splendor, 
Settle  the  white  sea-birds 
Of  unsolicited  dreams. 

E.   A.   BEILHARZ 


/  cDream 

I  dream  of  mountain  tops  and  eagles, 

Of  mists  and  clouds  and  skies, 

Of  infinite  space  and  roving  winds, 

Of  great  calm  and  endless  peace; 

I  dream  of  waves  and  waters, 

Of  gulls,  with  weird  wild  cries, 

Of  storm-tossed  ships  forever  roaming  .  . 

.  .  .  Seeking  God's  quiet  seas. 

ROSE    CANGELOSI 

Soul  T'eace 

Three  curved  rocks, — 
oA  foam-built  base 

Etched  against  an  electric  sky 

Spread  with  sheer  gauze  lace. 

oA  sea  gull  flies  above  them 

With  a  wild,  hurried  grace, 

oAnd  a  solemnity  prevails 

Throughout  the  quiet  place. 

MARY    HARRIS 

''Passion  Flower 

'■Petals,  softly  alluring, 
cBreathe  for  me, 
Letting  live 

cA  memory. 

'Petals,  deeply  colored. 
Taint  for  me 

Faded  blooms 
Of  memory. 

'Petals,  gently  curling. 
Hold  for  me 

Haunted  sighs 
Of  memory. 

'Petals,  slowly  dying, 
Take  for  me 
To  eternity 

SMy  memory. 

ROSE    CANGELOSI 
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With  this  issue  Shadows  inaugurates  an  exchange  page, 
he  editors  have  browsed  through  a  number  of  collegiate 
lblications  that  reach  our  desk  monthly  and  we  hope  that 
'  e  results  of  our  browsing  will  entertain  you.  One  of  the 
lblications  which  appeals  to  us  strongly  is  The  Ambrosian 
dich  is  published  quarterly  by  the  students  of  Saint  Am- 
ose  College,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Briefly,  The  Ambrosian 
clever  and  "meaty."  The  recipe  is  as  follows:  mix  three 
x>d  stories  with  four  equally  good  articles,  stir  them  well, 
id  add  several  poems.  Then  spice  the  mixture  editorially 
id  color  it  with  an  appropriate  number  of  well-handled 
apartments.  Send  it  to  the  printer  and — presto — The 
mbrosian!  It  takes  a  circulation  of  4,200  copies  to  sat- 
fy  the  demand  for  this  readable  publication.  We  liked 
le  stories,  particularly  The  Good  Thief  by  Paul  V.  Mur- 
[y,  and  Fame  by  Barney  Moran.  The  Good  Thief  is  a 
ory  of  the  thief  who  was  crucified  with  Christ  on  Mount 
alvary.  It  is  a  vivid  tale  of  the  seasoned  and  artful  crim- 
al  tactics  of  Dismay  and  the  patience  and  overwhelming 
;rgiveness  of  Christ.  It  is  a  story  which  is  hard  to  handle 
it  the  author  rises  to  the  occasion  and  presents  it  in  a  fash- 
n  which  is  worthy  of  comment.  Fame  is  a  characteriza- 
on  of  one  Paul  Brown  who  was  something  of  an  H.  T. 
7ebster  "timid  soul."  He  had  valiant  aspirations;  how- 
ler he  was  the  type  who  could  never  "arrive"  because  he 
as  too  intent  upon  selling  himself  to  himself  and  did  not 
ave  the  quality  which  would  enable  him  to  sell  himself  to 
rhers. 

The  Fleur  De  Lis  has  a  number  of  well-written  articles 
ithin  its  pages.  It  is  the  literary  voice  of  Saint  Louis  Lmi- 
irsity  and  is  published  four  times  each  scholastic  year.  It 
)arkles  with  intelligent  reading  matter  and  when  the  read- 
closes  it  after  a  ramble  through  its  pages  he  has  the  feel- 
g  that  his  sub-conscious  quest  for  something  worth-while 
as  been  satisfied.  A  dignified  tone  is  maintained  through- 
ut  the  whole  affair,  its  selection  of  matter  is  not  harshly 
imnned  but  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  a  varied  number  of 
mltiple  tastes.  The  Fleur  De  Lis  has  its  own  standard. 
^  good  example  of  the  straightforwardness  of  its  policy  is 
lanifested  in  its  treatment  of  Vachel  Lindsay  by  Louis  J. 
.ramp,  and  an  article,  Over  My  Shoulder  to  Alma  Mater 
y  Bernard  McCabe. 

Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  New  York,  offers  The  Cani- 
us  Monthly.  It  is  not  elaborate  in  makeup  but  is  neat 
nd  compact,  the  type  you  would  like  to  pick  up  and  read 
torn  cover  to  cover.  Its  general  appearance  is  inviting. 
A.  Hammet  contributes  twenty-two  pages,  almost  seven 
lousand  words,  to  the  March  issue.  His  story,  The  Years 
Retraced,  is  very  readable.  Its  central  character,  Felix,  is 
yes,  you  guessed  it)    a  man  who  did  not  have  courage 


enought  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  was  too  practical,  he 
must  see  the  result  of  every  step  before  he  took  it  and  he 
had  to  be  sure  that  each  and  every  venture  would  be  the 
logical  thing  for  Felix.  As  a  result  he  married  a  practical 
woman  without  having  his  heart  in  the  marriage  and  this 
step  alters  the  outlook  on  life  of  three  people,  namely,  him- 
self, a  girl  whom  he  had  loved  in  his  youth,  and  his  wife. 
The  reactions  of  the  three  are  cleverly  depicted  by  the  au- 
thor. Mr.  Hammet  also  contributes  a  treatise  on  the  poet 
Rupert  Brooke  which  is  worth  while.  The  Canisius 
Monthly  is  refreshing,  its  stories  and  essays  are  extensive 
enough  to  meet  a  variety  of  tastes.  Shadows  welcomes 
each  and  every  issue  and  congratulates  Mr.  Hammet. 

The  Marquette  Journal  comes  to  us  in  black  and 
white.  We  liked  the  scheme  and  the  stories.  Shadows 
casts  a  vote  for  Evelyn  Sindel  who  cleverly  illustrated  the 
March  issue.  Miss  Sindel's  illustrations  are  done  en  a  black 
background  and  the  lines  which  constitute  the  drawings  are 
white.  Detail  is  ignored  but  suggestiveness  and  simplicitv 
make  them  outstanding.  A  dash  here  and  a  rugged  line 
there  give  them  a  unique  appearance.  There  is  life  in  the 
animate  subjects  and  exactness  in  the  inanimate  subjects 
and  the  tone  and  trend  of  the  complete  array  is  decidedly 
in  keeping  with  the  ideas  they  intend  to  purpose.  The 
illustrator's  power  to  accentuate  and  to  subordinate  her 
subjects  properly  lends  a  sharpness  to  her  work  which  is 
bound  to  appeal  to  the  readers,  they  will  want  to  read  what- 
ever material  the  drawings  grace. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Collegeville,  Indiana,  speaks  to  the 
reading  public  via  the  St.  Joseph  Collegian  once  each 
month  during  the  scholastic  year.  To  those  who  like  short 
timely  subjects,  written  in  a  spicy  manner  and  smouldering 
in  thought  we  gladly  recommend  the  Collegian.  Its 
reading  matter  tends  to  be  serious,  yet  it  is  not  too  heavy 
and  by  no  means  does  it  frighten  the  reader.  We  liked  it 
because  in  editing  this  type  of  magazine  the  contributors 
and  editors  have  not  fallen  into  a  common  weakness,  that 
of  placing  the  reader  "on  the  spot"  as  it  were  and  saying  to 
him,  "This  is  the  proper  view,  now,  swallow  it!"  When 
the  reader  finishes  an  article  in  this  publication  he  does  not 
have  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  shoved  somewhere,  in 
place  of  that  he  suddenly  discovers  that  many  bright  ave- 
nues of  thought  have  been  pierced.  Two  good  examples 
of  the  material  offered  in  the  April  issue  are  Eating  Under 
Difficulties  in  Russia  by  William  Voors  and  A  Plea  for 
Silence  by  James  Pike. 

The  College  Spokesman,  edited  by  the  students  of 
Columbia  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  features  short  stories, 
there  being  seven  or  eight  in  each  issue,  well  varied  and  not 
harnessed  to  a  stunted  selection. 
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A  Lame  Excuse 


<±sf  son  who  goes  to  the  city 
and  a  father  who  investi- 
gates the '  'success ' '  of  his  son. 


^y  Ruth  Godfrey 


FOR  the  first  time  in  three  years,  Sandy  Roddam  smiled 
as  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  modest  little  Collins 
home.    His  feet  did  not  lag  as  usual  as  he  walked  up 
the  flower-lined  walk  and  crossed  the  spick  and  span  porch 
to  hand  Mrs.  Collins  the  morning  mail. 

For  three  years  Sandy  Roddam  had  delivered  bills,  cir- 
culars, and  an  occasional  letter  from  a  relative  to  the  two 
old  folks,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to  bring  the  one  mis- 
sive they  yearned  for  most — a  letter  from  Rollin  Collins. 
This  morning  he  waved  it  as  he  strode  to  the  door. 
"Here  it  is,  mother,"  he  cried  familiarly,  "here  it  is.  It's 
got  his  name  written  all  over  the  back." 

It  had  been  three  years  since  Rollin  Collins  had  slipped 
out  quietly  in  the  night  and  disappeared.  No  trace  of  him 
had  been  discovered  except  the  station  master's  meager  tale 
of  Rollin's  crossing  the  tracks  at  dawn  and  disappearing. 

That  morning  haze  had  swallowed  him  as  completely  as 
the  horizon  swallows  a  plane. 

The  townsfolk  had  placed  various  interpretations  upon 
his  actions.  "Spoiled,"  said  some.  Others,  "despondent." 
Still  others  shook  their  heads  and  sighed,  "Poor  boy.  He 
was  so  different." 

And  Rollin  had  been  different.  He  was  the  victim  of 
an  early  attack  of  infantile  paralysis  and  had  been  lame 
from  childhood. 

Sunny  and  smiling  at  all  times,  he  had  won  his  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  village.  With  his  prowess  as  a 
debater,  Rollin  had  won  everyone's  admiration  as  an  orator. 
He  had  friends  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other. 

His  own  classmates,  instead  of  shunning  him,  had  made 
things  lighter  for  him.  Everything  was  done  for  the  smiling 
lame  boy. 

Graduating  from  high  school,  he  won  all  the  honors  of  the 
class.  College  was  next.  A  lawyer's  career  was  the  dream 
of  Rollin  and  his  father  alike. 

"A  year's  work,"  his  father  said,  "and  then,  Rollie  my 
boy,  with  you  working  part  time  at  college,  you  can  have 
what  the  other  boys  have.  A  college  education  and  some 
day,  who  knows,  you  may  be  president." 

So  Rollin  secured  a  job  at  the  lumber  yard.  It  was  hard 
work,  but  Rollin's  father  guessed  it  "wouldn't  hurt  the 
young  'un  and  he  did  want  to  go  to  college." 

Sometimes  the  job  took  him  out  of  town.  He  would  go 
to  Chicago,  Peoria,  Freeport,  on  business  trips.  Somehow 
he  never  seemed  quite  the  same  after  he  started  making 
these  excursions. 


Then  that  awful  night — he  disappeared. 

No  one  knew  bette/  than  Sandy  Roddam  how  the  folks 
grieved.  Rollin  had  been  all  they  had  in  the  world  and  they 
had  lived  for  his  future.  Their  eyes,  sad  and  hurt,  haunted 
him  in  his  sleep  and  often  he  put  off  delivering  the  mail  at 
the  Collins'  home  until  late  in  the  afternoon  at  the  end  of 
the  route. 

But  today  he  smiled  as  he  walked  up  the  flower-bordered 
path.  He  had  the  letter  that  the  whole  town  had  waited 
three  years  to  see  the  old  couple  receive. 

"Oh,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  wept  Mrs.  Collins,  as  she 
wiped  her  tears  on  her  gingham  apron  and  sniffled  in  its 
folds.  "Papa,  papa!  It's  a  letter  from  Rollie.  Papa,  it's 
got  his  name  on  the  back!" 

"Sure  if  it  ain't,"  beamed  the  old  man  as  he  set  his  glasses 
on  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and  blinked  to  keep  the  tears  back. 
"Durn  his  hide.  I  knew  he'd  write  and  let  us  know  where 
he  was!" 

With  shaking  hands,  he  tore  the  envelope  open  and  read 
a  brief  apology  from  the  wandering  son.  The  short  and 
scrawling  missive  related  that  Rollin  had  become  absorbed 
in  city  life  and  was  doing  fairly  well. 

"Chicagy,  huh?"  smiled  the  old  father.  "Ma,  d'ya  see 
he  says  he's  doin'  fairly  well?  Dad  burn  it!  I'll  bet  he's 
makin'  good  by  leaps  and  bounds!" 

"He  says  he's  well,  too,  don't  he?" 

"Yea,  and  that  he's  bought  an  interest  in  his  company. 
Says  he  may  be  transferred  to  New  York  next  week.  Gad. 
mother,"  the  old  man's  face  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  "he 
ought  to  come  home  afore  he  goes  off  to  them  parts.  Let's 
write  and  tell  him  he's  welcome  here  and  for  him  to  come 
and  see  us  'fore  he  leaves." 

When  Sandy  Roddam  left  the  Collins'  house  he  was 
whistling.  It  wasn't  such  a  bad  world  and  maybe  the  kid 
bad  taken  the  right  course,  after  all! 

It  was  a  week  before  Rollin  Collins  paid  his  visit  home. 
He  had  grown  a  little  more  stooped  and  was  slightly  paler, 
but  he  was  still  smiling  and  the  village  took  him  to  its  heart 
again.  If  he  had  defects,  there  wasn't  anyone  who  saw 
them.     He  was  still  Rollie  Collins,  the  beloved  of  all. 

And  how  prosperous  he  looked.  His  clothes  looked  tai- 
lored. His  hair  was  immaculate  and  his  fingers  well  kept 
The  other  boys  of  his  high  school  class,  who  had  stayed  home 
and  run  the  family  shops,  looked  at  him  enviously.  Possibl) 
plans  of  similar  escapes  ran  through  their  heads. 
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Those  who  had  been  sent  to  college  by  doting  parents 
ither  shrugged  their  shoulders  in  youthful  nonchalance  or 
:elt  disgruntled  that  fate  had  not  thrown  its  bounty  at 
hem. 

Rollie's  parents  were  proud  almost  to  bursting.  Their  son, 
vhom  everyone  had  thought  a  scapegoat,  had  come  home  a 
uccess. 

The  last  day  of  his  visit  finally  arrived  and  Rollie  pre- 
pared to  leave. 

"Well,  son,"  said  his  father,  chewing  the  end  of  a  faith- 
ful pipe,  "ain't  ya  gonna  tell  yer  old  pap  somethin'  about 
yer  business?" 

"I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  understand  it,  dad,"  the  boy 
replied,  casting  a  cautious  look  at  his  father.  "You  see,  it's 
pretty  complicated  and  takes  a  long  time  to  explain  anything 
about  it." 

"Oh,  I  know  that,  son,"  the  old  man  hurried  to  explain, 
"but  what's  your  stock  in  trade?  Do  you  deal  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  or  merchandise,  or  chewing  gum,  or  do  you  handle 
money  in  one  of  them  big  banks?" 

"No,  dad,  it's  a  business  that  developed  with  the  age. 

We're  living  in  a  peculiar  age,  you  know.    Everything  from 

— from  scrubbing  floors  to  lawmaking  is  specialized,  and 

the  line  I'm  in  is  one  of  the  most  specialized  in  the  country." 

"Yes,  but — " 

"Now,  dad,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Collins,  "why  do  you  plague 
the  boy.  He  says  it's  very  complicated  and  why  don't  you 
let  him  enjoy  his  vacation." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how  ya  learned  it  if  it's  so  plagued 
complicated,  son,"  was  the  old  man's  only  comment. 

Rollin  laughed.  "They  say  I'm  unusually  fitted  for  my 
position,"  he  replied  and  snapped  the  clasp  on  the  grip. 

It  wasn't  long  until  he  had  kissed  the  two  old  folks  good- 
bye, with  a  promise  to  return  again  before  he  left  for  New 
York,  and  had  rolled  out  of  the  little  station  Chicagoward. 
"I  can't  understand  it,  ma,"  the  old  father  pondered. 
"He's  a  great  success  and  I'd  like  to  see  his  plant." 

Like  to  see  his  plant?  Indeed,  old  Tom  Collins  wanted 
to  know  everything  about  the  business  of  his  very  success- 
ful son.  While  the  mother  was  willing  to  be  satisfied  in 
knowing  that  he  was  well  and  happy,  Tom  was  curious  to 
see  in  what  line  his  enterprising  son  had  drifted. 

And  the  birthday  of  Rollin  offered  him  an  opportunity 
to  do  some  research  in  Chicago  on  his  own  account.  Mother 
Collins  stayed  home,  for  Chicago,  with  its  hustle  and  bustle, 
was  too  nerve-racking,  and  Tom  was  to  bring  Rollin  home 
with  him.  A  big  birthday  party  with  a  cake  and  all  his  old 
school  pals  home  for  the  holidays  as  guests,  was  planned. 

As  the  train  roared  along,  Tom  Collins  smiled,  paternally 
proud.  He  was  going  to  see  his  successful  son.  He  wanted 
to  shout  it  to  the  world. 

His  plans  were  all  laid.  He  would  go  straight  to  Rollie's 
room  and  if  he  wasn't  there  he'd  ask  the  landlady  where  to 
find  him.  He  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  the  surprise  he'd 
bring  to  Rollie. 

The  train  stopped  at  the  great  station.  Tom  Collins 
grabbed  his  bag  and  strode  into  the  depot.  Everything  was 
bustle.     His  head  swam  a   little  with  it  all.     Everything 


moved  so  swiftly.    And  people  were  going  in  so  many  direc- 
tions. 

"Cab,  mister,"  shouted  someone  in  his  ear. 
"A  cab,  of  course,"  he  thought,  "I'll  take  a  cab.    It  can't 
be  far." 

A  sign  across  the  station  at  a  point  that  seemed  miles  away 
announced  that  cabs  could  be  had  to  any  part  of  the  city. 
He  started  slowly  for  the  door  beneath  the  sign. 

His  head  became  a  little  more  confused.  People  were 
pushing  and  rushing  everywhere.  As  fast  as  a  cab  rolled 
up  someone  jumped  into  it  and  it  whisked  away. 

Tom  Collins  decided  to  stand  back  a  moment  and  catch 
his  breath.  He  gazed  around.  What  a  wonderful  place 
Chicago  was.  He'd  be  all  right  as  soon  as  he  found  Rollie's 
room.  A  smile  flickered  across  his  face  as  he  again  thought 
proudly  of  his  son. 

People  milled  about  him.  The  taxi  supply  was  momen- 
tarily exhausted  and  several  groups  waited  accommodations. 
A  newsboy  screamed  his  papers.  A  popcorn  vender  ped- 
dled his  wares.  A  beggar  stood  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
large  pillars. 

"My,  my,"  sighed  Tom  Collins,  as  he  shook  his  head. 
"My,  my." 

His  hand  reached  in  a  trouser's  pocket  and  withdrew  a 
quarter.     He  advanced  to  the  beggar's  side  and  the  coin 
clattered  noisily  in  the  cup. 
"For  my  son,"  he  smiled  wryly. 
"Your — ?     Oh,"  the  beggar  started. 
Surprised,  the  old  man  gazed  squarely  into  the  face  of 
the  urchin. 

"Oh,"  he  gasped.  His  eyes  opened  wide  with  a  haunted, 
glassy  stare.    His  face  grew  taut  and  waxy  pallid. 

"Oh,  my,"  he  panted,  staggering,  staring  fixedly  at  the 
cowering  figure,  ragged  and  tattered  and  grimy.  "Oh,  my 
God!" 

The  old  man  clutched  at  his  collar.  "Rollie,  my  Rollie," 
he  gasped,  falling  to  the  sidewalk,  weeping.  "My  Rollie's 
a  beggar! 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  before  anyone  could  get  to  him  he 
ceased  breathing.  As  they  carried  him  away,  a  beggar, 
stooped  and  pallid,  slunk  away  into  the  railroad  yards. 
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OLD  MAN  NELSON 
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drawer  beneath  the  table  with  a  heavy  Colt  six-shooter,  un- 
mistakable badge  of  the  old  plainsman.  With  one  menac- 
ing movement,  the  loaded  cylinder  was  spun  and  the  re- 
volver, hammer  drawn  to  strike,  was  laid  beside  the  Bible. 
The  advancing  foot  stopped;  no  other  foot  followed. 

"Now,  boys,  come  on  in  an'  set  down  an'  lissen  to  me 
read  the  Bible  to  ye."  So  spoke  Paymaster  Nelson.  Bluff! 
That  was  what  they  thought.  Eyes  six  feet  above  the  floor, 
sought  other  eyes.  The  flaccid  little  hand  swung  the  heavy 
weapon,  potent.     "Close  the  door  an'  set  down,  an'  mind 
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The  six  war  delegates  sat  in  a  stiffening  line  before  the 
high  table,  horridly  aware  of  their  inferiority.  There 
were  enough  chairs,  for  Old  Man  Nelson's  home  was  also 
his  office,  designed  for  the  reception  of  many  men.  The 
paymaster  read,  slowly,  with  a  kind  of  passionate  reverence, 
if  passion  may  be  mixed  with  reverence,  from  the  ponder- 
ous richly-leaved  old  book  and  its  text.  At  intervals,  his 
right  hand  drummed  its  lean  fingers  rhythmlessly  on  the 
walnut  butt  of  the  revolver,  like  a  child's  had  tapping  a 
father's  helmet.  The  stiffened  line  stiffened  more  still  and 
finally  relaxed  with  resignation.  The  reading  was  in  Swed- 
ish. Not  one  of  the  men  understood  so  much  as  a  word  of 
the  language.  The  aged  reader  paused.  His  fluent  lips 
thinner  and  spread  outwards  in  an  amused  smile  beneath 
the  fierce  gray  brush.  "That  means  ye  should  always  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath.  That  first  part  means  ye  should  never 
cuss.    Lissen." 

He  bent  his  head  once  more  to  the  Bible  and  continued 
his  reading.  Slower  and  slower,  with  visible  delight,  he 
rolled  the  beautiful,  familiar  words  over  his  tongue.  His 
right  hand  ceased  its  movement.  Both  lay  passive  on  either 
side  of  the  great  book.  Once  the  right  hand  moved  to  turn 
the  wide  page  and  once  more  lay  still.  The  old  man's  head 
seemed  to  sink  closer  to  his  book.  His  voice  deepened  with 
delight  and  rolled  smoothly  about  the  still  places  of  the 
room.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  men.  He  who 
had  asserted  himself  as  leader  of  the  six,  hands  silent  on 
knees,  wet  his  lips  and  turned  his  eyes  to  see  his  fellows. 
Slowly,  pressing  his  powerful  hands  upon  his  knees,  he  rose 
with  a  slight  creak  and  walked  as  silently  as  possible  to  the 
closed  door.  He  opened  it  cautiously  and  watched  his 
silent  followers  step  onto  the  little  porch.  Before  the  lead- 
er exited,  he  looked  once  more  on  the  bowed  head  of  Old 
Man  Nelson.  Just  then  the  paymaster  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  the  tall  miner's  face.  As  he  looked,  he  slid  the 
revolver  into  the  drawer  beneath  the  table  and  bent  his 
head  to  his  reading.  The  miner  closed  the  door  and  stepped 
outside. 

A  great  cheer  sounded  from  the  entrance  of  the  distant 
saloon  as  the  six  delegates  stepped  into  the  sunlight  before 
the  little  house.  They  looked  at  one  another  with  ill  eyes 
and  started  single  file  along  the  dusty  road  to  Sherman, 
twenty  miles  to  the  west.  Not  one  of  them  looked  back 
nor  spoke.  He  who  had  last  seen  Old  Man  Nelson,  his 
head  bent  forward  fondly  over  the  great  Bible,  led  the  six. 
His  eyes  sought  the  torridly  dusted  disgustingly  straight 
yellow  road  and  lifted  once  to  the  searing,  ceilingless  blue 
flame  of  the  heavens. 

Sorely  amazed  was  the  populace  of  Crooked  Horn,  and 
great  was  the  puzzlement  thereof. 
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DEATH  AND  A  SONG 

[Continued  from  Page  Six] 


trivial  happenings  of  the  day,  knowing  and  not  caring  that 
he  wasn't  listening.  Sometimes  she  sang  as  she  sewed.  It 
was  then  she  was  thinking  of  Dave.     Tim  knew  that  the 


sock  she  was  darning  was  no  longer  his  but  that  of  his  care- 
free young  brother.     It  hurt  him  to  think  of  that. 

He  was  nearing  the  house,  he  must  get  a  grip  on  himself. 
His  expression  of  sadness  must  be  changed  for  one  of  ani- 
mation. He  had  been  masking  his  true  feelings  at  this  pre- 
cise spot  for  three  months  now  and  it  was  no  longer  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  do  so.  He  was  often  afraid  that  he  might 
overdo  it  for  he  had  never  been  demonstrative.  Several 
times  he  had  imagined  that  his  mother  had  looked  at  him 
peculiarly  whene  he  had  been  especially  effusive  in  his 
greeting. 

As  he  entered  the  house,  he  hear  his  mother  singing  the 
song  she  had  always  sung  to  Dave.  The  old  familiar  jeal- 
ousy stabbed  his  heart.  He  reproached  himself.  Surely  he 
wouldn't  begrudge  his  brother  that  song  today.  He  walked 
into  the  kitchen,  threw  his  package  on  a  chair,  and  em- 
braced his  mother. 

"And  what  have  you  in  that  package,  my  boy?"  asked 
his  mother  from  the  depths  of  her  apron  with  which  she  was 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  her  face. 

"Oh,  just  some  shoes,  Mom,"  responded  Tim  as  he  walk- 
ed from  the  room  to  clean  up  for  the  evening  meal. 

When  Tim  came  back  into  the  room,  the  shoes  had  been 
unwrapped.  He  stooped  and  started  to  crumple  the  news- 
paper that  had  covered  them  in  his  hands.  As  he  did  so, 
the  heading  of  a  story  in  bold  black  type,  caught  his  eye. 
His  body  went  limp  with  terror.  It  was  an  account  of  the 
last  minute  preparations  for  the  death  of  his  brother.  He 
was  afraid  to  look  at  his  mother.  Had  she  seen  it?  He 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  steady  himself.  Turning,  he 
bent  forward  and  fumbled  with  the  laces  of  his  shoes,  hop- 
ing that  his  position  would  bring  color  to  his  face.  He 
summoned  enough  courage  to  steal  a  glance  at  his  mother. 
She  was  quite  composed  as  she  stirred  something  in  a  pot 
on  the  stove. 

Tim  heaved  a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief. 

After  the  evening  meal  was  over,  his  mother  assumed  her 
customary  place  in  the  living  room  with  her  sewing.  Tim 
forced  himself  to  go  into  the  room  and  sit  down.  He  tried 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  reading.  The  evening 
passed  slowly.  Dave  was  to  be  elecerocuted  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Tim  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  to  bed. 

At  length,  forcing  himself  to  sound  casual,  Tim  turned 
to  his  mother,  "Well,  Mother,  it's  about  time  all  little  girls 
should  be  going  to  bed." 

"I  don't  feel  tired  tonight,  Tim,  and  I  have  quite  a  bit 
of  sewing,  so  I  think  I'll  set  up  awhile,"  said  his  mother,  re- 
garding him  over  the  top  of  her  spectacles  with  her  mild 
blue  eyes. 

Tim's  heart  contracted.  His  mother  not  to  go  to  bed. 
That  had  never  occurred  to  him.  Why,  she  must  go  to  bed. 
It  would  be  unbearable  to  sit  in  the  room  with  her  while 
his  brother  was  sent  to  death.  He  knew  of  no  reason  that 
he  could  give  her  so  that  she  would  go  to  bed,  so  he  again 
pretended  that  he  was  absorbed  in  his  paper. 

The  hour  hand  on  the  clock  was  creeping  toward  eleven. 
Tim  felt  himself  grow  tense.     It  was  difficult  to  keep  his 
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(eyes  focused  on  the  page  in  front  of  hhim.     He  felt  per- 
spiration oozing  out  on  his  forehead. 

At  five  minutes  to  eleven,  his  mother  rose  and  opened  a 
window.  Tim  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  She  seated 
herself  in  her  rocking  chair  and  suddenly  started  to  sing; 
to  sing  Dave's  song.  Tim  recoiled  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
a  blow.  He  gripped  the  edge  of  his  chair  until  he  hurt  his 
hands.  He  must  get  out  of  that  room.  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
muttered  an  excuse  and  left  the  room.  Once  outside,  he 
•  leaned  weakly  against  the  door.      Singing  tonight.      He 

would  go  mad. 

>i<     *     * 

The  chaplain  had  administered  the  last  rites  of  the 
church.  Dave  heard  the  iron  door  of  his  cell  clang 
behind  him.  The  chaplain  was  speaking  to  him.  His  voice 
sounded  as  if  it  were  miles  away.  He  was  telling  him  to 
be  steady. 

They  started  the  long  walk  down  the  corridor.  He  felt 
i  that  he  was  going  to  pieces.  Thoughts  of  his  mother,  Tim 
'and  the  man  he  had  killed  tumbled  through  his  mind.  He 
had  a  wild  desire  to  have  one  last  glimpse  of  his  mother. 
I  He  struggled.  It  was  then  that  he  realized  that  he  was 
I  being  helped  along  by  two  guards.  The  warden  spoke  to 
him  soothingly.  The  procession  stopped  for  a  moment  as 
'Dave's  knees  buckled  under  him.  He  couldn't  die  now. 
|  He  wasn't  ready  to  die. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  struggling.  He  tilted  his  head  to 
one  side  and  a  far-away  expression  came  over  his  face.  His 
i  haggard  face  softened.  His  eyes  lost  their  look  of  panic. 
j  Once  again  he  looked  like  the  youth  who  had  entered  the 
!  prison.  Slowly  he  turned  to  the  warden.  "Do  you  hear 
j  someone  singing?"  he  whispered. 

The  warden  was  about  to  reply  in  the  negative,  but  at  a 
gesture  from  the  chaplain,  he  nodded  his  head. 

Tears  streamed  down  the  face  of  the  youth.    "It's  moth- 
er," he  whispered.    He  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  raised 
1  his  head.    He  no  longer  needed  the  support  of  the  guards. 
The  procession  moved  slowly  toward  the  little  black  door. 
|  A  chaplain — a  youth  with  joy  in  his  eyes — and  a  warden. 

At  home  Tim  was  pacing  back  and  forth  before  the 
.  closed  door  of  the  room  in  which  his  mother  sat 
singing. 

What  had  he  done  to  deserve  this  torture?  He  stopped 
j  and  listened.  Her  voice  was  quite  strong  and  carried  easily 
I  through  the  oak  door.  He  could  hear  the  creaking  of  the 
rocking  chair.  He  leaned  against  the  wall.  His  tortured 
mind  visioned  Dave  as  a  child  in  her  arms.  Again  she  was 
singing  to  her  boy.  Tim  forced  himself  back  to  reality  and 
fumbled  for  his  watch.  It  was  almost  eleven  o'clock.  He 
continued  his  pacing. 

Suddenly  the  chimes  of  the  town  clock  drifted  out  into 
the  night.  The  dolorous  notes  seemed  to  be  deadened  by 
the  rain.  They  seemed  to  be  bidding  someone  they  knew 
farewell.  Slowly,  softly  the  clock  struck  eleven  times.  It 
seemed  to  take  hours.  At  the  final  stroke  Tim  crumpled 
wearily  into  a  chair.  Limp,  utterly  exhausted.  At  length 
he  raised  his  head  and  found  himself  staring  into  the  hall 


mirror.  His  reflection  startled  him.  He  raised  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  it  was  dripping  with  perspiration.  Sud- 
denly he  realized  that  his  mother  had  ceased  to  sing. 

He  must  compose  himself.  He  lit  a  cigarette,  inhaled 
deeply  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  hall  a  few  times 
and  then  turned  the  knob  on  the  door. 

His  mother  was  still  in  the  rocking  chair.  Her  gray 
head  rested  on  her  arm  on  the  table.  Her  sewing  lay  on  the 
floor  beside  her.  Tim  smiled  tenderly.  "Asleep,"  he  said 
softly  and  tiptoed  toward  her.  He  picked  up  a  piece  of 
paper  that  lay  beside  her. 

"My  boy,  I  knew.    God  is  taking  me  to  D — " 

The  note  ended  in  a  scrawl. 
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seemed  blurred;  she  reached  for  them.  Her  fingers  trembled 

as  she  slowly  looked  for  the  contents.    The  words  stood  out 

in  bold  sarcasm: 

"I  am  leaving  town  tonight,"  it  read,  "and  am  tak- 
ing your  employer  with  me.     He  is  wanted  in  Boston, 
charged  with  murdering  his  young  wife.    Joseph  Har- 
rison is  his  true  name.    Elyse  Vanderbil,  Deputy." 
Suddenly  the  swivel  chair  creaked  and  a  trepid  form  fell 

prone  on  the  desk,  and  lay  there  in  lifeless  heap. 


Sinking  Sun 

Giant  trees  are  drooping,  grass  blades  dance  in  fun; 
'T^ound  them  dim  horizon,  beyond  them  sinking  sun. 

Snowbirds  sit  and  chatter  till  the  day  is  done; 
Shadows  shake  and  shudder  at  the  sinking  sun. 

Earth  is  frosted  faintly,  darkened  clouds  hang  low, 
Sinking  sun  drops  gently  in  the  region  far  below. 

BOLUS  J.  BOLUS 

Song 

I  soared  above  the  highest  cloud 
To  a  place  only  I  could  know! 

The  wind,  it  was  under  my  feet — 

And  the  wind,  it  was  in  my  hair. 
And  I  laughed  and  sang,  and  sang  and  laughed — 
/  laughed  for  the  joy  of  living. 

And  when  I  am  dead,  I  shall  come  again 

And  soar  above  the  highest  cloud! 

The  stars,  they  shall  help  me  to  find  the  place, 
And  the  wind,  it  shall  rumple  my  hair. 

And  I  shall  laugh  and  sing,  and  sing  and  laugh — 

/  shall  laugh  for  the  joy  of  living. 

ANN  LANGLEY 
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The  Frisco  Kid 

^y  A.  E.  Allegrini 


"Spud  Durant." 

"Known  as  the  'Frisco  Kid'?" 

"You  got  it." 

"What's  your  occupation?" 

"Gambler." 

"That's  all.     Take  the  witness." 

Counsel  for  defense  stared  in  disbelief  at  the  district  at- 
torney. A  murmur  of  surprise  rippled  over  the  audience. 
Spud's  clam-tight  mouth  sprang  open.  Even  the  judge, 
who  had  settled  himself  for  the  usual  lengthy  cross-exami- 
nation, looked  askance  at  the  district  attorney. 

But  District  Attorney  Frank  Waterhouse  flecked  a  fly 
off  his  cheek  and  reiterated: 

"Your  witness." 

"Got  something  up  your  sleeve,  Waterhouse?"  asked  De- 
fense Counsel  Fitzgerald  with  a  smirk.  "Well,  you've  got 
our  story  straight,  and  flawlessly  straight,  too,"  he  added 
under  his  breath. 

In  question-answer  sequences,  strangely  uninterrupted  by 
any  prosecution  objections.  Spud  had  related  under  direct 
examination  how  his  gambler  pal  was  robbed  and  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood. 

He  went  to  his  pal's  room  on  the  morning  of  July  3  last. 
And  finding  the  fellow  just  awakened,  counting  a  huge 
roll  of  bills,  he  then  went  out  to  eat  a  bite.  An  hour  later 
he  returned,  and  they  started  on  their  planned  trip,  a  com- 
bined "business"  and  pleasure  vacation  at  the  seashore. 

"Sure,  I  always  take  a  long  time  for  breakfast.  I  eat 
plenty  to  start  the  day,"  Spud  told  the  jury  in  reply  to  his 
counsel's  pointed  query. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  mountain  pass  on  their  way  to 
the  coast,  Spud  narrated,  he  asked  Joe  to  "take  a  swig  o' 
that  nature  lay-out."  Joe  pulled  to  a  halt  at  the  roadside, 
and  they  sat  "swigging"  the  scenery,  the  hills  rolling  down 
to  the  sea. 

Not  many  cars  passed  on  that  road.  But  shortly,  an  ex- 
pensive machine  rolled  alongside,  stopped.  One  of  two  men 
asked  for  a  match  and  stepped  over  to  get  it  from  Joe.  As 
he  reached  for  the  proffered  article,  the  other  suddenly  cov- 
ered both  Spud  and  Joe  with  a  gun. 


'Get  out,  you 


is  what  he  ordered  Joe.     And 


Joe  slid  out.     Me,  too.     While  the  one  kept  his  gat  on  us 
the  other  searched  me,  and  finding  nothing,  went  to  Joe 


and  got  his  wad.  Yes,  some  pretty  valuable  diamonds,  too. 
Then  as  they  jumped  back  to  their  car,  the  one  who  held 
the  gat  let  all  hell  loose.    I  ducked,  but  poor  Joe  got  it  full." 

As  Spud  left  the  witness  stand,  after  the  district  atto- 
ney's  refusal  to  cross-examine,  tears  that  he  had  pumped 
into  his  eyes  during  the  narration  glistened  as  on  particles 
of  glinting  steel. 

The  mixed  group  of  farmers,  pipe  welders  and  housewives 
were  visibly  moved  by  the  pathetic  story.  To  them,  Spud 
appeared  like  a  bereaved  brother,  not  as  an  accused  murder- 
er whose  life  they  were  weighing. 

The  trial  fell  into  the  tedium  of  technicalities.  The  phy- 
sician was  called  to  testify  that  he  heard  the  corroboration 
for  Spud's  story  from  Joe's  dying  lips.  Through  Spud's 
tears  there  seemed  to  peep  a  smile.  Jail  bars,  gallows,  were 
fading  away. 

District  Attorney  Waterhouse,  suddenly  aroused  from 
his  lethargy,  asked  that  Spud  be  recalled  for  brief 
questioning.  Another  buzz  of  excited  surprise  droned 
through  the  courtroom.  And  a  new  flow  of  tears  gushed  as 
Spud  re-ascended  the  stand. 

"Now,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  poor  Joe  died  on  an 
empty  stomach,  do  you?" 

"Why,  no;  we  had  a  bite  to  eat  along  the  way.  Like  me, 
Joe  wanted  his  hearty  breakfast." 

"What  did  you  eat,  by  the  way." 

"Well,  we  had  the  same  orders.  Let's  see,  I  had  ham 
and  eggs — " 

"Two  breakfasts  in  one  morning — "  broke  in  Water- 
house,  ironically,  "bring  in  the  two  suspects." 


"Hungry  for  the  big  breakfast?"  the  warden  was  asking 
Spud. 

"Breakfast?  Breakfast?  Break —  that  damned  smart 
D.  A.  caught  the  old  kid  nappin',  didn't  he,  warden?  Dyna- 
mites my  yarn  when  I  sprawls  head-first  into  his  trap.  Then 
he  learns  about  my  meetin'  Louie  and  Lefty  that  mornin' 
instead  o'  breakfastin'. 

"Well,  we'll  all  be  with  you  before  the  sun's  hot,  Joe." 

The  Frisco  Kid  laughed  sardonically. 

"Say,  warden,  got  any  ham  and  eggs?" 


Vainly  seeking  for  a  way — 
Troubled  mind — 
Hearts  that  say: 
O  thought  why  fail  to  stay 
When  you  are  needed  so? 


Inspiration 


Then  light,  a  gasp  of  surprise, 

Knowledge  all  powerful! 

The  master  gives  rise 

To  thoughts  long  sought  after: 

Smiling  lips,  shining  eyes — inspiration. 
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